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The Inlanders. By Harrison Robertson. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 1901. 

"The Inlanders" is a story inclined to be sensational, 
laid in Louisville society and mingled with a few pictures of 
country life in Middle Tennessee. The pages pertaining to 
the latter are distinctly the best in the book ; the author knows 
well how to reproduce the idyllic country life and aspects 
of blue grass Tennessee and Kentucky. Hardly so satis- 
fying and convincing is the portrayal of society in Louis- 
ville. Not that we are at all shocked at being told of its 
sordid elements, but the figures become a little convention- 
al, and the melodramatic intervenes too freely, as in the life- 
and-death struggle on the railway train. The hero, intend- 
ed probably as a typical Southerner, is, in short, too much 
of a fool. 



Drifting. By Herbert Bouldin Hawes. Cincinnati: The Editor Publish- 
ing Company. 1901. 

Mr. Hawes's book has the limitations of a first effort, but 
with it all some promise. Love in the South seems, by 
both Mr. Robertson and Mr. Hawes, to be a sort of paraly- 
sis and not an inspiration, to produce a deadening effect 
and not a life-giving. The Southern youth is a creature of 
sentiment, undeniably, but does Mr. Hawes give us a true 
picture of the Southern youth in love ? The reader may de- 
mand that the art which Mr. Robertson and Mr. Hawes 
have and may attain be expended upon stronger material. 



MAX MULLER S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

My Autobiography. A fragment. By the Rt. Hon. Prof. F. Max Mul- 

ler, K. M. With portraits. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
1901. $2. 

No one who has read the volumes of "Auld Lang Syne" 
which appeared two and three years ago, particularly the 
first, needs an introduction to the personal style and autobi- 
ographic manner of the author. The recent death of Prof. 
Max Muller lends an especial interest to the present vol- 
ume, which treats of his early years and the formative in- 
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fluences of his life until the beginning of his Oxford ca- 
reer. 

The spirit and purpose is stated on page 9: "People 
wished to know how a boy, born and educated in a small 
and almost unknown town in the center of Germany, 
should have come to England, should have been chosen 
there to edit the oldest book of the world, the Veda of the 
Brahmans, never published before, whether in India or in 
Europe, should have passed the best part of his life as a pro- 
fessor in the most famous and, as it was thought, the most ex- 
clusive university in England, and should actually have 
ended his days as a member of Her Majesty's most honor- 
able Privy Council." There is some self-complacency, a 
very pardonable pride, a garrulousness quite delightful, and 
an interest and charm of its own. Despite the many con- 
fessions, some even naive in character, there is great re- 
serve throughout. It is only the outside of the man, and not 
his innermost self, we learn. 

The Autobiography serves as a thread upon which to 
hang anecdotes, to bring in other matter, to express opin- 
ions about men and movements. The writer is referring to 
his German student days, and brings in the anecdote about 
the absent-minded professor and his trousers. He is dis- 
coursing upon Oxford, and he likewise perpetrates and per- 
petuates many of the most time-honored jokes. Sometimes 
he expresses opinions very positively, and does not always 
get at the bottom of things. His gentle egotism, however, 
becomes very pardonable as he grows to be the urbane, cul- 
tivated companion, and he remains interesting to the end. 

The numberless subjects treated were no doubt topics of 
frequent discussion. The writer likes to air views on the 
Christian spirit among men — a standing protest, possibly, 
against certain religious opinions he had met with at Oxford 
and a natural accompaniment of his Brahman enthusiasms. 
With all pertaining to Cardinal Newman he is particularly 
impatient. Other subjects creep in: newspapers; doctors 
and the faith cure; the eternal conflict between the ancients 
and the moderns ; music ; philosophy and Hegelianism ; the 
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political differences of the Princess of Prussia (the late 
Empress Dowager) and Bismarck, in which his sympathies 
are all English; Oxford life and government and changes 
as these would appeal to a foreigner and a stranger to the 
system; and many more. Often there is a sly way of put- 
ting in a sharp thrust of criticism under the guise of perfect 
innocence. 

It was owing to the insight and positive advice of the 
French savant, Burnouf, that he was directed to the Veda 
and found his life work. Burnouf showed the young 
scholar groping elsewhere the importance of getting the Sa- 
cred Hymns published, and the fame awaiting the man who 
would do it. It was long an open question which nation 
should have the honor — Germany, France, Russia, or En- 
gland — all, in a measure, ambitious. But it fell naturally to 
England, and it was due to the influence of another Ger- 
man, the Prussian ambassador in London, Baron Bunsen, 
with the directors of the East India Company and the 
changes going on in India, that the opportunity at last came 
which induced this body to undertake the publication of the 
Rig- Veda in six large quartos of a thousand pages each. 
The future of the editor was assured. He betook himself 
to the Bodleian Library to consult certain manuscripts, and 
his long career at Oxford was begun. 

Undoubtedly the scholar achieved a great deal. He had 
the great good fortune, too, to be a pioneer. Other schol- 
ars more technical have followed and will follow, and possi- 
bly the attitude of these toward the forerunner has not al- 
ways been sympathetic. But he did his great work and 
achieved his full success, even though in time it is bound 
to be somewhat depreciated, as he himself felt, citing 
the examples of Hegel and Darwin in his opening para- 
graph. 

One curious slip may be noted on p. 252: "When dila- 
ting on the Christian work which Sir Peregrine [Maitland] 
had done in India, he called him again and again Sir Pere- 
grine Pickle. The effect was most ludicrous, for every- 
body was perfectly well acquainted with Roderick Random." 



